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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

turing. Indeed, he says: "It is my hope that this work 
brings my verses a little nearer to the old precedents of folk- 
dancing and folk-lore." And it all follows the suggestion 
made to the Illinois poet by Mr. Yeats over two years ago— 
to "restore the primitive singing of poetry." H. M. 

REVIEWS 

MR. hagedorn's clytemnestra 

The Great Maze and The Heart of Youth — a Poem and a 
Play, by Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan Co. 
The long poem, in five parts, which opens this volume 
retells in full-swinging blank verse the old story of Aga- 
memnon's return and death. 

The poet's motive in using this ancient tale seems to be 
a new interpretation of the character of Clytemnestra. The 
queen kills her husband, not because she wants to but 
because she doesn't want to, not because she hates him and 
loves Aegisthus, but because she loves him and despises 
Aegisthus, with whom she had dallied for years merely to 
pass the time and dull her longing for her royal lord. She 
lays down the law thus to Aegisthus: 

Not fear or love or you or Agamemnon 
Shall have the power to crush me or deride, 
Condemn me or forgive. I will not bow; 
I will not be raised up; I will not drink 
Mercy from any lips. My days are mine, 
And I will keep the government of them. . . . 
I am the Queen. I am not moved. I more. 
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Mr. Hagedorn's Clytemnestra 

Unwilling to accept forgiveness and reinstatement from 
the man whom she loves and who loves her, she uses her 
baser lover to kill him. 

Now this may or may not be a plausible modern reading 
of Clytemnestra's motive. It seems to me a bit strained, a 
motive which might lead to suicide but hardly to murder; 
and in its high-sounding presentation the old sculpturesque 
royalty of the queen seems to disappear. I wonder, in fol- 
lowing it, whether, in spite of the Great War, we of this 
twentieth century have lost our approach to, our belief in, 
stark and simple tragic passion like that which the elder 
poets, and the world in general, long granted to Clytemnes- 
tra, Orestes, Judith, Lady Macbeth, and other famous mur- 
derers of history or legend. But my chief objection to Mr. 
Hagedorn's idea of Clytemnestra is not any questioning of 
his competence, or of the truth or falsehood, the strength 
or weakness, of modern studies of human motives; but a 
deep-rooted objection to the misuse, by any modern mind, 
of a great typical figure to express an idea contrary to that 
which it has always embodied, and to which it is, in a sense, 
sacred. 

I own to extreme impatience when a modern poet would 
persuade us, for example, that Judith fell in love with 
Holofernes, or Jael with Sisera, before she slew him. Are 
there not enough amorous women in ancient and modern 
times whom our poets may study to their hearts' content? 
Why should they lay violent hands on these two warrior 
women, long sacred in the imagination of many nations as 
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expressing, to the extreme degree, the tribal impulse of 
patriotism? The warrior woman is an authentic type; 
examples of her may be found today much nearer home than 
Serbia, where she has been quite recently conspicuous in 
battle beside her brothers. Can our poets no longer recog- 
nize and appreciate this type, that they should violate the 
old biblical tradition and try to add two great Amazons 
to the long list of amorous heroines? 

In the same way Mr. Hagedorn lays violent and sacri- 
legious hands on Clytemnestra. To the Greek poets, who 
created her out of more or less historic legend, she was a 
starkly simple example of the amorous woman who stops 
at nothing, even the murder of a king, to rid herself and 
her lover of an avenging intruder. These poets enshrined 
her figure indestructibly in that form; and any modern 
effort, even the ablest, to reshape her is as futile as would 
be the chisel of Rodin on the great portal of the cathedral 
of Chartres. Rodin, however, would know enough, and feel 
enough, not to attempt it. 

There are modern women who might set forth effectively 

Mr. Hagedorn's idea, which is a good enough idea in its 

way. Only none of these has yet acquired a glamour which 

makes the world instinctively take the poet's word for her 

beauty and royalty, instinctively believe him when he tells 

us of "her enigmatic eyes," "the vast black night of her 

eyes," or of her 

April moods 
Of swan-like queenliness afloat on dreams. 

The poet who chooses a figure long enshrined gives himself 
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Mr. Hagedorn's Clyttmnestra 

the advantage of the tradition even while he violates the 
tradition, and saves himself the trouble of complete creation. 

Mr. Hagedorn's diction is fairly modern, in spite of two 
or three "deems" — modern enough to admit the word 
"daddy" on little Electra's lips. But the dialogue, of which 
most of the poem is composed, is undramatic; it misses the 
quality of speech. 

The Heart of Youth is a picturesque me uaeval play with 
which the boys of the Hill School dedicated their out-door 
theatre last year. It is unpretentious, simple and sweet, 
and should be effective when played by boys or girls, or 
both. It ends with a fine moment, when the crowd, seeking 
and singing, "surge forth with torches into the night." 

H. M. 



A DECADE OF GIBSON 

Battle and Other Poems, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Mac- 

millan Co. 

This book enables one to compare Mr. Gibson's present 
with his past, for the war poems are new while the six 
brief plays, which fill more than half the volume, were first 
printed in 1906. 

Even at that time the poet had chosen his theme — the life 
of the poor in rural England, and had stript his blank verse 
down to the barest simplicity. Though the little plays — 
or, rather, dramatic episodes — are perhaps over-deliberate 
ind their technique is yet not quite free, one feels in them 
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